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CLEANTH BROOKS 


This collection of essays represents the fruits of a conference sponsored by Austin Peay 
State University in honor of Robert Penn Warren and held at Clarksville, Tennessee, 
15-17 October 1987. Since Clarksville is only a few miles from Warren's birthplace 
in Guthrie, Kentucky, the purpose was in part to celebrate a local hero. Morcover, 
Clarksville has a special connection with Warren, for as a boy he had attended the high 
school at Clarksville before he went to Vanderbilt University at Nashville. 

The contributors include veteran scholars and critics, including a number of 
Warten specialists, but many of the contributors—some of them the most interesting— 
represent new voices. 

The first essay in this collection is R.W.B. Lewis's “The Great Dragon Country of 
Robert Penn Warren,’ a title that the editors have chosen for the collection as a whole. 
His essay is not only excellent and gets the collection off to a good start, but it provides 
a useful presentation of the dominant themes to be found in Warren's poetry, drama 
and fiction. Furthermore, on the historical side, Lewis provides us with a review of 
Warren's literary career, from his first publication, John Brown: The Making of a 
Martyr (1929), on through the poems of the 1980s. 

The earlier part of the Lewis essay is devoted to Brother to Dragons, a long pocm 
in which Warren imagines the anguish which Thomas Jefferson must have expenenced 
when he heard that his nephews in frontier Kentucky had butchered one of their slaves, 
guilty of only a trivial offense. What must Jefferson have felt, who believed so decply 
in the natural goodness of man, when depravity—something like onginal sin itself— 
could burst forth in the actions of his own kinsfolk? Surely Jefferson, of all men, would 
have suffered rending agony at the knowledge of such horror, though we are Icft to 
imagine his feelings since he left us no record of them. In fact, they are never 
menuoned in any Jefferson papers yet discovered. Why should Warren choose as a 
ule for his poem Brother to Dragons”? This phrase comes from the Book of Job and 
Lewis is astute in indicating the sense in which Warren applies Brother to Dragons to 
the case of Jefferson and his monstrous nephews. 

Warren also wrote a poem entitled “Dragon Country” in which the term “dragon” 
is used in a different though related way. This shorter poem tclis of a dragon—with 
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leather wings and all its other such fabulous equipment—that visited its depredations 
on the state of Kentucky, and it describes graphically the effect of these depredations 
on the minds of the citizens of Kentucky—things that were the more terrible because 
they simply could not be true. Who believes in dragons today? 

Here, again, Lewis is perceptive in describing what Warren meant by “dragon.” At 
any rate, Lewis finds the whole noton of the destructive dragon important enough in 
Warren's work to justify calling his essay ““The Great Dragon Country of Robert Penn 
Warren.” This ttle properly understood illustrates one of Warren's great themes: 
What a harsh and difficult lesson has to be learned by the Utopian. by the sage who has 
bought his transcendentalism at a bargain price, even by the goodhearted idealist who, 
in stating his idealism, has failed to take proper account of human nature. Warren does 
not say that human nature is intractable or hopeless. It is well for a man to dream of 
a better day, but he must not forget the past on which he builds, nor take for granted 
his own goodwill and good intentions. \iany of Warren's stories have to do with those 
who learmed the hard way or failed to leam at all. 

Lewis skillfully traces this theme and its many vanations through the successive 
volumes of Warren's poetry. One of the useful things that Lewis has done is to refute 
Harold Bloom's contention that Warren did not find his true poetic voice until the 
publication in 1968 of /ncarnations, when he at last freed himself from the influence 
of T.S. Eliot. 

AS a young student at Vanderbilt. the young poet in his teens was thoroughly taken 
with The Waste Land, so much so that he is said to have painted scenes from it on the 
walls of his dormitory room, but even in his earliest poetry he had found his own 
recognizably distinct voice. He never suffered from any anxiety of influence. From 
the first he knew who he was. Not even his older and much venerated poet fnends, like 
John Crowe Ransom or Allen Tate. ever really pulled Warren into their orbit. In view 
of this continuity, what is actually striking is the power, and vitality and vanity of 
Warren's work through the century into the 1980s. 

James Justus follows Lewis with a fine essay, considering the problem of wisdom 
in poetry and whether or not Warren is an old-fashioned “wisdom poet” like 
Longfellow. He concludes that he is not. Warren was careful not to preach or 
prescnbe, and he remained always the artist. Yet Warren wrote a searching poetry in 
which he canvassed thoroughly the difficult quesuons about man and his fate, his 
identity and his relation to nature. But Justus properly makes the point that Warren 
almost invanably asked quesuons rather than delivered answers. To put matters in 
another way. Warren was much interested in the problems of philosophy and 
epistemology, in the matter of truth, how we can know truth, what truth mortal man— 
bound by his senses—can attain and what truth can be attained by a process of 

reasoning. Justus constantly points oul, again very properly, that Warren avoids 
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irresponsible, transcendentalist flights. He is concerned with the specific details of 
modem life: its contradictions, its obscurities, its irrational quirks—all the things that 
keep it from being easily reducible to some smooth rational scheme. 

On the other hand, Justus makes it plain that there is a great deal of wisdom in 
Warten’s poetry. Indeed, in the process of raising pertinent questions, exploring them, 
noticing where they lead, observing what some of the possible answers might be, he 
teaches us a great deal—without any conscious teaching—about the good, the 
beautiful, the true and what kind of life is worth living. Yet Justus is nght in pointing 
out that there is no easy, attainable human goal set forth in Warren’s poetry. The 
nearest Warten comes to a positive statement is to commend the “urge to live a life that 
can be described at the end of it as meaningful.” Such a goal may seem modest but put 
as it is in that great suite of poems entitled “‘Audubon,” it becomes a wise and satisfying 
prescnption. To have lived a life which at the end appears to be all-of-a-piece, to have 
moved into wider and richer knowledge and into a life which exemplifies a full and 
self-accordant meaning—that would indeed have been a life worth living. The essay 
by Justus is too long and too complicated for me to do justice to it in a short 
commentary. The careful reader can learn a great deal from it: about Warren’s usual 
methods and about what kind of value his noetry embodies. We come to see that 
Warren was indeed a poet who was in love with genuine knowledge. 

In his poetry Warren hints that to know a thing perfectly is to love it and that true 
love for any thing or person means complete knowledge of that thing or person. This 
knowledge must not be compromised by omission of what one would rather forget or 
by the addition of charming falsities. It must ground itself solidly on reality. Yet the 
life well conceived and well lived must in its living make of its actions a coherent 
pattem, and the task of Warren as poet is to find in the apparent disorder and 
contradictions of an action or a life a significant order. To find it often requires placing 
the situation or action within a wider context and relating it to a deeper knowledge. 

Let me state in a somewhat different way the gist of what Justus has said so well. 
Consider a celebration poem by MacLeish. It says, at least on the surface, that ‘‘a poem 
should not mean but be.” MacLeish was saying that a genuine poem is by its very 
nature meaningful. It puts into symbolic form—presents in concrete particulars— 
matters which can be converted into abstract statements only at the cost of their 
emotional force. 

James Justus has been more accommodating to the literal-minded reader, though 
Justus demies that Warren is an old-fashioned “wisdom poet.” Yet the very questions 
that Warren constantly asks put the sensitive reader on the road to wisdom. Warren's 
poetry is wisdom poetry indeed. Justus’s excellent essay provides convincing 
examples of this “wisdom” as they occur in Warren's fiction and in his poetry. 
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James Gnmshaw’s contribution to this collection is enutled “Biographical Trends 
in Warren Criticism: the 1980s.”” As Warren’s official bibliographer, he is the ideal 
man to speak on this topic. Though readers often think of bibliographies as providing 
dull reading, Gnmshaw is never dull and I find his present essay extremely useful. He 
writes with spint and gusto. Among other things, he touches on the appropnateness 
of the Warren Conference being held at Clarksville. As he put it, “Clarksville, Guthne, 
Cerulean provided the setting but the people, his family, provided the base of values 
with which Warren continued to grapple.” Even the poet who aims at universality and 
is not to be minimized by being called local or parochial is firmly tied to one particular 
part of his world. The little towns that Gnmshaw names here are peculiarly the early 
haunts of the young poet to be. But what further of value is to be said about a 
bibliographical essay? The only important thing to say is that this one is well done and 
to suggest that people read it. Such a study cannot be summarized. Its value hes in its 
very particularities. 

A “backgrounder” essay is ‘“The Night Rider Revisited” by Thomas H. Winn. This 
essay is really a short note on the historical background of Warren s novel Night Rider 
and the faithfulness to history of Warren’s account in his novel. It is a useful and 
helpful note. 

‘Robert Penn Warren's Fugitive Years: A Revaluation’ is a perceptive essa} 
contributed by Larry Allums. As its title indicates, this essay deals with Warren's 
earliest poetry, that which in his undergraduate days he contributed to the Fugitive. 
This essay cuts much deeper: Allums examines the essential nature of all Warren's 
poetry. Among other things, he provides a refutation of Harold Bloom’s view of 
Warren as imitating the ‘American Sublime” of Emerson and Whitman. Allums takes 
his basic text from Warren's early essay, “Pure and Impure Poetry,” and gives a sound 
interpretation of it. Allums uses Dante and the ineffable vision very well, but he is 
extremely good also on noting Warren's respect for the mortal limitations of man. 
Warren constantly makes use of irony or its equivalent, never forgetting the principle 
that he stated so well in “Pure and Impure Poetry.” that the best poetry is able to admit 
and make use of the recalcitrant facts of human expenence—not merely the pretty, 
sweet, sanitized elements of expericnce but the discordant and even the ugly ones. 
Poems deal with the discordant but they aspire to harmony, and what is the harmony 
to which they aspire? It is the drawing of realisuc maternal with all of its dispanties 
into some kind of wholeness, some kind of unit, so that a pattem of genuine meaning 
has been achieved or revealed where the ordinary eye had seen only confusion. 
Warren's own term for such achieved harmony is ‘‘eamed.” This general theory of 
what the literary artist does is found not only in Warten s poetry and cniticism but in 
his fiction as well. One remembers Willic Stark's notion that goodness has to be made 
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out of the dirty and impure. Willie has to admit that you have to have some notion of 
the good—the ideal does slip in somehow here—but you cannot realize it out of 
nebulous dreams. It must be realized out of earthy stuff. 

Steven T. Ryan discusses Warren’s novel World Enough and Time and refutes 
Edgar Allan Poe’s notions that the 1826 “Kentucky Tragedy,” the murder committed 
by Jereboam Beauchamp, should be treated as tragedy. Poe attempted to found a tragic 
drama on the story, and William Gilmore Simms also saw the case as romantic tragedy. 

Ryan correctly sees that Warren had a different view of the affair. Warren sees 
Jeremiah Beaumont (his character based upon Jereboam Beauchamp) as the idealist 
who cannot accommodate himself to reality. He is one of a long line of Warren's 
characters who leams the nature of reality the hard way or comes to gnef because he 
will not learn it. 

Soon after the novel was published, I remember asking Warren whether there was 
not a symbolism intended when, in his handling of the story, only Beaumont’s head, 
after his death, was sent back for burial. Beaumont had tried to live merely by his 
rationalizing head. Warren said that he had hoped the reader would interpret the 
incident in this way. 

One of the most searching and intelligent of these essays is that contributed by 
Grace Bailey Bumeko, “Innocence Recaptured.”’ She treats with great subtlety (and 
finesse) this basic theme in Warren suggested by her title—she returns to it again and 
again—as exemplified in his fine poem, “Composition in Gold and Red-Gold.” The 
poet pictures a peaceful and charming landscape, beautifully delineated and treated as 
a painter might treat it as a Composition in one or two hues. A little girl is playing with 
her cat in this peaceful glade. The scene ought to spell innocence, but the cat discovers 
a Chipmunk and kills it. The child is shocked, screams, but she does not scream at the 
Cat or reproach it. Instead, she consoles it by holding it in her arms and saying, “Baby, 
oh baby.” 

Bumeko’s argument is that Warren is much taken with the innocence of nature, the 
innocence that one finds, let’s say, in a landscape—in the streams, in the birds, the 
animals, the flowers. The heart of man yeams to participate in this innocence, an 
innocence which, at least to the adult mind, the human child seems to share. The 
predatory cat's instinctive assault on the chipmunk tears the innocence to shreds and 
confronts the innocent little girl with death, with violent death. 

Yet the innocence of nature is not really innocence at all, since the actions of nature 
are carried out without any comprchension of good or evil, are “natural,” “pro- 
grammed” reactions to certain simuli. The “murderous innocence of the sea” as Yeats 
Calls the fury of an Auantic storm (in “A Prayer for My Daughter’) is an instance of 
such innocence just as much as the innocence of the cat attacking the chipmunk. The 
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innocence which Yeats hopes his daughter may achieve is one which is developed in 
the soul as it learns its own nature and disciplines itself to accept physical nature and 
other human beings. This is the spiritual innocence with which he hopes his daughter 
may be endowed. | think that Warren comes to much the same kind of conception, 
though of course in his own terms. 

To retur to the substance of the anccdote which the poem records, the cat in 
attacking the chipmunk is indeed behaving “‘naturallv.’’ He is simply fulfilling his own 
nature, obeying his instincts. Even the little girl seems to realize this in the sense that 
She treats the cat as if it were a child that had unwittingly made a mistake. “Baby. oh 
baby, she says toit. But the human being can, in Warren's estimate, asin Yeats , find 
a different “innocence.” He can come through knowledge and understanding of 
himself to accept nature even in its sharpest and bitterest manifestations. Finding that 
even death may be included in a wider vision allows him to see that the workings of 
nature are not necessarily perverse but are finally harmonious and consonant with the 
disciplined human spint. 

Bumeko believes that this poem ends with somcthing like this view: that innocence 
has been recaptured. She thinks that the references to the trout hanging ‘steady head 
against the current”’ of the stream and to the climbing hawk “tall above the mountain,” 
but now out of sight, support this view. I appreciate the effort to interpret them 
symbolically—the trout as “a traditional Celtic image of Perfect Wisdom” and the 
eagle's “sweeping vision.” But I am unconvinced. The trout and the hawk are as 
predatory as the cat. However, she is nght in being aware of Warten 's search for a wise 
and “tough-minded innocence,” though it is exemplified. I believe, not in this but in 
other of Warren's poems. 

“Warren's New Dawn” by Frederick Waage is a clever and, on the whole, a first- 
rate short piece. The “dawn” in question was brought about by the explosion of the 
atomic bomb over Hiroshima, the bomb that created a “glare bnghter than the sun.” I 
have no comment beyond urging the reader to read it. 

To sum up, this collection contains a very interesting and rather heterogeneous lot 
of essays. That was probably to be expected. Since Warren was a great writer with a 
tremendous range of subject matter and, most of all, because he has his profundities, 
essays on his work are likely to press different issucs, to make different emphases and 
to present sharply different interpretations of his basic themes. 

I have tned to be frank in expressing my own judgments of Warren's work and of 
the interpretations of it presented here. But I do not sect up to be a pundit and. in spite 
of my long personal association with Warren, what I say does not have his official 
impnmatur. That, I think, would be to claim an authonty to which I am not ented. 
My “afterword” must take its place as another contnbution to this collection and must 
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make its case, where it differs with another essay, in fair competition. Go back and read 
Warren’s texts. But that, of course, is ultimately the reason for publishing this 
collection. 
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